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EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 

A  talk  given  before  the  Friday  Afternoon  Book 
Club  of  Greensboro,  the  poems  read  there  bv 
way    of    illustration    being    omitted. 

If  we  take  the  poetic  currents  in  evidence 
today,  we  shall  find  certain  distinct  streams 
which  keep,  on  the  \vhole,  pretty  much  to 
themseh'es.  The  strange  thing  about  the 
work  of  Edwin  Arlington  Eobinson  is  that 
it  seems  to  belong  to  none  of  these  streams; 
and  yet,  no  one  reading  his  poems  would 
feel    justified    in    calling    him    not    modern. 

Mr.  Eobinson  is  not  the  poet  of  a  locality, 
like  Frost  or  Masters,  though  no  reader 
could  fail  to  recognize  his  New  England 
heritage.  He  is  not  a  reformer  like  Land- 
burg.  He  has  no  propaganda  to  preach,  no 
reform  to  launch.  In  his  work  there  is  no 
exposition  of  contemporary  thought,  though 
the  minds  he  portrays  are  contemporary. 
Unlike  his  fellow-craftsmen,  he  does  not  re- 
volt or  protest  against  traditional  conven- 
tionalized society.  He  is,  of  course,  too 
intellectually  honest  to  be  called  an  optimist. 
It  would  be  equally  unintelligent  to  call 
Mm  a  pessimist.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Eob- 
inson is  an  intellectual.  His  appeal  is  not 
primarily  to  the  emotions,  but  to  the 
thoughts  of  his  readers.  Instead  of  insult- 
ing the  intelligence  by  sentimental  maun- 
derings  on  "how  good  life  is",  "how  beau- 
tiful", he  quietly  observes  "How  difficult 
life  is,  how  baffling,  and  yet  what  a  spirited 
. adventure ! ' ' 

Though  sometimes  he  is  amazed  and  a  lit- 
tle bewildered  withal,  Mr.  Eobinson 's  pre- 
vailing attitude  toward  life  is  one  of  quiet 
acceptance.  We  imagine  him  an  intensely 
human  friend,  gentle,  glad  to  see  us;  but 
no  matter  who  we  are,  or  what  we  do,  never 
surprised  at  us;  and  too  really  interested 
ever  to  be  excited.  A  recluse,  but  a  recluse 
who  has  drawn  not  away  from  the  world,  but 
into  its  heart;  a  stranger  of  few  words  in 
the  presence  of  the  noise  and  banality  of 
the  day.  I  know  no  writer  who  offers  more 
sympathetic,  more  intimate,  intellectual 
companionship. 

Like  Swinburne,  Eobinson  seems  to  dis- 
trust joy;  in  its  place  as  the  consoler  of 
mankind  he  would  put  courage.  Courage 
and  resignation  and  the  saving  qualities  of 
both,  of  what  else  are  built  the  poems,  ' '  The 
Gift  of  God,"  "Eros  Turannos, "  "The 
Klondike,"  "Old  King  Cole,"  "Flam- 
monde. ' '  But  how  insufficient  this  nourish- 
ment is  for  life  is  evidenced  by  the  brood- 
ing melancholy  which  pervades  most  of  his 
poetry. 

Yet  he  is  never  a  conscious  cynic.  We 
get  no  ironic  sneers  from  him,  rather  a 
great  pitying  tenderness  for  his  characters. 
Save  them  he  will  if  he  can,  even  though 
himself  he  may  not  save.  Tenderness,  in- 
deed, is  one  of  the  finer  qualities  of  his 
later  poetry.  The  swift  caustic  etching  of 
his  early  poems  has  mellowed  into  a  gentle, 
extenuating  understanding.  Youth  con- 
demns, maturity  condones.  And  where 
maturity  has  lost  nothing  of  the  vitality  of 
youth  the  result  is  great  poetry. 


Like  Aristotle,  his  attitude  is  ' '  nothing 
that  is  human  is  beneath  my  regard."  Yet 
he  does  not  shock  our  sensibilities  as  do 
many  of  the  moderns — by  selecting  for  in- 
terpretation, repulsive  characters;  he  is  no 
literary  muekrakcr.  Instead,  he  presents 
the  puzzling,  baffling  character  of  ' '  Flam- 
mondc, "  in  which  he  seems  to  echo  Tenny- 
son 's  ' '  For  good  and  bad  ye  are  and  like  to 
coins — but  all  stamped  with  the  image  of 
the  king. ' '  Plammonde  is  a  gracious  ac- 
quaintance who  lives  like  a  prince  on  bor- 
rowed capital — the  kind  of  personality  whose 
credit  strengthens  as  he  bows. 

Eobinson  says  in  one  of  his  poems  that 
his  creed  is  the  saving  one  of  common 
sense.  For  this  reason  he  believes  in  God; 
it's  the  sensible,  natural  thing  to  do.  Why, 
how  silly  not  to,  we  hear  him  saying.  Old 
King  Cole  is  an  example  of  his  straight, 
sane  thinking.  Here  he  says  very  plainly 
that  there  are  crises  in  man 's  life,  for  which 
there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead: 

"And  if  I  see  what  I  can  see 
I  know  not  any  way  to  blind  it. ' ' 

These  two  lines  from  the  poem  seem  to 
me  highly  characteristic. 

A  quiet,  intimate  humor  pervades  most  of 
his  finer  poems.  Nowhere  is  it  more  de- 
lightful than  in  "Isaac  and  Archibald," 
where  the  poet  recalls  his  comradeship  as  a 
boy  of  12  with  two  old  Yankee  farmers. 
The  poem  gives  a  fine  picture  of  a  serious, 
contemplative  little  boy  gazing  with  wide 
eyes  at  a  strange,  contradictory  world — a 
world  which  contains  at  once  such  realities 
as  apples  and  tired  legs,  and  such  vague  in- 
comprehensibilities as  old  age  and  the  reac- 
tions of  a  summer  stm.  The  story  begins 
with  the  simplicity  of  an  old  ballad.  Archi- 
bald lives  at  a  farm  some  distance  from  the 
village;  and  Isaac,  his  friend,  conceives  the 
idea  that  Archibald's  mind  is  failing,  and 
that  he  is  probably  letting  the  farm  run 
down.  The  fact  that  it  i?  Archibald 's  farm, 
and  none  of  Isaac 's  business,  in  no  wise 
deflects   Isaac   from   his   purpose. 

The  last  line  is  typical  of  Mr.  Eobin- 
son. Does  the  ppet  really  laugh?  Assuredly 
not.  The  line  is  cryptic,  because  it  really 
means  just  a  question.  In  spite  of  the 
gladness — the  sun,  the  warmth — the  effect 
is  not  hot  and  gay,  not  redolent  of  the  un- 
questioning delight  of  boyhood;  but  a  little 
dark  and  dusty  with  mist. 

Certainly  no  one  will  go  to  Mr.  Eobin- 
son's  poetry  to  make  a  glad  mind  gladder, 
to  fill  himself  with  the  zest  and  sparkle  of 
life;  these  things  the  poet  has  not  at  his 
command.  His  poems  do  not  cheer;  they 
mellow  and  subdue. 

Mr.  Eobinson  has  written  a  number  of  ro- 
mantic poems;  but  he  is  not  at  home  with 
romantic  themes.  In  Medin,  for  example, 
he  is  alien  where  Tennyson  is  native.  As 
we  saw  before  he  is  most  himself  in  dealing 
with  actuality.  The  collections  of  poems, 
' '  Capt.  Craig, "  "  Children  of  the  Night, ' ' 
' '  The   Man   Against   the    Sky, ' '    abound   in 


the   character   revelation   in    which   the   poet 
excels. 

Mr.  Eobinson  is  an  austere  poet — austere 
toward  himself  and  toward  his  art.  He 
is  a  poet  of  vividly  etched  lines,  rather  than 
of  complete  poems.  His  cryptic  utterances 
leave  much  for  the  reader  to  supply.  The 
words  themselves  are  direct,  the  individual 
phrases  are  skillfnl  and  precise;  the  language 
full  of  a  rich  intellectuality;  but  there  has 
been  so  much  pruning  and  paring  that  the 
story  element  often  escapes.  Sometimes  in 
his  zeal  to  get  rid  of  excess  verbiage  he 
throws  away  everything  but  the  meaning, 
and  keeps  that  to  himself.  For  this  reason, 
many  of  the  poems  do  not  lend  themselves 
well  to  reading  aloud  to  an  audience  depend- 
ent entirely  upon  the  reader.  Of  this  num- 
ber is  his  masterpiece,  "Ben  .lonson  Enter- 
tains a  Man  from  Stratford. ' '  In  this 
poem  we  pass  a  couple  of  men  in  the  street 
and  overhear  a  little  of  their  con\'ersation. 
I  can  recall  no  imaginative  work  on  Shakes- 
peare half  so  real  and  alive  as  this.  Its 
temper  is   Shakespearean. 

With  this  curious  simplicity  of  actual  ex- 
pression which  sometimes  bafBes  even  his 
most  ardent  admirers,  he  combines  intensity 
of  thought  and  feeling.  In  a  dozen  lines 
he  can  sum  up  the  tragedy  of  a  whole  life 
and  tell  the  story  so  directly  and  succinctly 
that  the  reader  is  hardly  aware  of  the  search- 
ing wisdom,  the  understanding  which  lie  in 
every  calmly  chiseled  phrase.  "Alert  re- 
pose, "  "  cleansing  heritage  of  taste, "  "  long- 
faded  scarlet  fringe, ' '  are  as  characteristic 
of  Eobinson  as  ' '  liberating  the  generous  en- 
ergies of  a  people"  is  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Though  reticence  is   the   keynote   of  Eob- 
inson 's   work,   occasionally   he   permits   him- 
self a  lyric  outburst,  as  for  example  in  the 
closing  lines  of  ' '  The  Gift  of  God ' ' : 
' '  As  upward  through  her  dream  he  fares 

Half  clouded  with  a  crimson  fall 

Of  roses  thrown  on  marble  stairs. ' ' 

Or  an  exquisite  phrase  escapes  him  un- 
awares; take  for  example,  from  "Ilillcrest," 
his  poem  to  Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  "the 
sunlit  labyrinth  of  pain. ' ' 

Mr.  Eobinson  is  indifferent  to  what  the 
current  fashions  in  poetry  may  be.  Unper- 
turbed by  the  battles  over  new  forms  and 
metrical  innovations,  he  has  gone  on  making 
old  forms  distinctly  and  defijiitely  his  own. 
His  rimes  are  brotight  in  with  a  masterly 
ease,  showing  what  rime  at  its  best  should 
be — a  natural  musical  punctuation.  The 
rhythm  of  his  lines  is  especially  hard  to 
forget.  Both  in  matter  and  in  manner  he 
has  worked  out  his  own  way  uncompromis- 
ingly. There  is  no  clamor,  no  noise;  every- 
where there  is  silent  strength. 

M-ARTH.l    E.    WlXFIEl.D. 


IS  SAM  ONE  OF  YOURS? 

The  study  of  human  nature  ought  to  be 
easy  because  there  is  so  much  of  it  about 
us.  The  theologian  whose  theology  is  static 
says   that    human    nature    is    depraved;    the 
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historian  says  it  is  always  the  same,  that 
history  repeats  itself;  the  biologist  says 
that  it  is  a  mode  of  functioning  of  the 
whole  organism;  the  psychologist  saj's  that 
it  is  a  complex  basis  of  behavior.  All  of 
us  observe  it>  in  spots  and  draw  partial 
conclusions.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for 
us  to  make  individual  studies  of  this  highly 
complex  thing  and  at  least  find  some  of  the 
conditions  antecedent  to  any  particular  kind 
of  expression  of  it. 

The  unusualj  the  abnormal,  always  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  research  to  throw 
light  upon  the  usual  and  the  normal.  Teach- 
ers and  social  workers  in  general  should 
always  make  indiridual  studies  of  children 
who  are  extreme  in  their  behavior  in  order 
that  such  cases  may  be  properly  understood 
and  in  order  that  the  same  qualities  which 
are  present  in  the  ordinary  child  to  a  less 
degree  may  be  studied  in  relief. 

The  following  case  is  described  simply 
to  show  how  such  qualities  may  be  studied 
and  how  antecedent  conditions  may  be  sifted 
out  in  an  attempted  explanation  of  extreme 
variation   in  behavior. 

Sam,  with  a  few  other  boys,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  police  early  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing after  a  rather  exciting  chase  about  the 
streets.  The  boys  had  been  under  obser- 
vation for  several  days  and  were  known  to 
the  police.  They  were  caught  in  their  tem- 
porary sleeping  quarters  which  consisted  of 
an  old  barn.  They  had  in  their  possession 
garments  stolen  from  a  prominent  clothing 
store.  After  trial  and  six  weeks  in  the 
juvenile  cell  of  the  county  jail,  since  no 
pro\"ision  could  be  made  besides  this,  it  was 
decided  that  it  might  da  to  put  Sam  on 
parole  and  allow  him  to  go  to  school.  In 
the  course  of  the  weeks  which  followed  many 
things  were  learned  about  the  boy.  Aside 
from  a  series  of  more  or  less  petty  offenses, 
the  first  offense  seems  to  have  been  vagrancy 
— sleeping  in  out-of-way  places.  This  cul- 
minated in  robbery,  a  relatively  serious  of- 
fense for  a  boy  of  thirteen.  It  soon  devel- 
oped that  Sam  was  an  artistic  liar.  There 
is  no  use  in  softening  the  description.  He 
absolutely  refused  to  be  caught  in  any  par- 
ticular lie.  The  cleverness  of  his  explana- 
tions and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
came  w hen  prexious  explanations  were  spoiled 
would  do  credit  to  a  criminal  lawyer  defend- 
ing an  obviously  guilty  and  hardened  of- 
fender. He  was  quite  willing  to  confess 
that  he  could  not  keep  from  lying  and 
to  seem  a  little  woiried  by  the  fact,  but 
the  next  opportunity  would  bring  forth  pre- 
varication, sometimes  when  the  truth  would 
serve  as  well. 

The  remainder  of  this  account  is  given 
to  show  how  one  is  tempted  to  stop  with 
superficial  explanations  and  to  assign  causes 
nhich  are  only  mediate.  Having  been  a 
school  teacher  for  some  years,  I  may  say 
that  even  as  keen  an  observer  as  the  busy 
and  faithful  guide  of  youth  may  make  the 
mistake  of  many  naive  investigators  and 
critics  of  individual  and  social  behavior, 
tlie  mistake  of  assigning  as  cause  or  causes 
what  may  be  but  intermediiate  steps  or 
parallel  expressions  of  the  same  underlying 
factor. 

It  was  discovered  that  Sam  had  been  a 
messenger  boy  for  a  telegraph  company. 
Therefore,  the  messenger  service  and  the 
kind  of  environment  and  influence  which  go 
with    it   produced    the    delinquent.      Wo   are 


tempted  to  stop  there  and  condemn  the  em- 
ploying company^  harangue  it  about  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  damnation  of  youth 
entrusted  to  it,  and  adrise  our  boys  to  shun 
it  as  a  den  of  iniquity.  Now  I  would  not 
clear  the  guilty.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
with  aU  the  definiteness  and  emphasis  pos- 
sible that  many  would  not  become  delinquent 
if  such  opportunity  for  breakdown  had  not 
been  offered  and  that  many  who  are  on  the 
road  to  delinquency  could  be  saved  for  hon- 
est living  if  such  agencies  could  in  some 
way  properly  safeguard  those  who  come 
to  them  relatively  untrained.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  too  early  to  demand  that  those  who 
employ  boys  and  girls  shall  make  every  pro- 
vision for  protecting  them  against  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment instead  of  taking  them  as  ■  they 
now  do  as  so  much  stuff  to  be  handled  only 
as  stuflf. 

But  with  Sam  we  need  to  go  back  of  the 
telegraph  company,  back  of  the  bad  com- 
panions and  unhealthful  moral  environment 
incidental  to  such  employment,  and  ask  why 
he  was  so  employed.  Haste  and  prejudice 
tempt  us  to  stop  with  bad  companions  or 
the  bad  environment  and  say,  ' '  Here  are 
the  causes  of  delinquency".  But  let  us  look 
again.  Sam  was  employed  for  one  of  sev- 
eral reasons,  foremost  among  them  being 
the  fact  that  he  was  no  longer  in  school, 
perhaps  because  of  the  failure  of  home  con- 
trol, perhaps  because  of  the  fact  that 
no  better  kind  of  employment  is  provided  by 
a  rich  community  for  its  youthful  workers, 
perhaps  because  there  was  nothing  else  to 
interest  him  in  the  life  of  his  community. 
If  we  follow  the  first  of  these  probable 
reasons  we  find  that  he  was  out  of  school 
because  he  had  lied  about  his  age.  This 
ruse  was  successful  because  his  guardians 
allowed  it;  they  allowed  it  because  of  re- 
peated failure  of  control.  This  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  Sam  was  adopted 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  by  an  aged 
and  invalid  man.  This  came  about  because 
of  the  breaking  up  of  his  o«ti  home.  AD 
along  we  are  inclined  to  stop  and  say  again, 
' '  Here  we  have  found  the  cause  of  delin- 
quency and  perhaps  many  of  our  social  ills. 
If  we  could  only  keep  our  homes  together!  " 
But  remember  that  broken  homes,  like  di- 
vorces, are  not  the  evils,  and  their  prohibi- 
tion or  prevention  will  not  correct  the  evils. 
A  broken  home  or  a  divorce  is  just  an  out- 
ward or  public  expiession  of  something  ex- 
tremely more  basic  or  causal.  Why  wag 
Sam's  home  broken?  His  mother  died  of 
tuberculosis  and  his  father  was  an  alco- 
holic, psychopathic  drug  addict.  Have  we 
followed  it  far  enough?  I  judge  not.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  but  say  that  defective  he- 
redity is  at  least  a  significant  factor  in  the 
whole  series. 

Almost  accidentally  it  was  discovered  that 
Sam  was  a  reader.  In  delivering  a  report,  a 
small  magazine  of  the  luridly  suggestive 
type  was  taken  from  his  pocket.  He  very 
willingly  passed  it  over  for  inspection.  He 
did  not  seem  to  realize  that  he  had  been 
reading  unhealthful  literature.  In  fact,  he 
said,  ' '  I  can  get  you  a  worse  one  tluui  that. ' ' 
To  the  question,  "Where?"  he  replied, 
' '  Almost  any  of  the  newsstands. ' '  We 
have  been  told  that  such  reading,  like  ques- 
tionable motion  pictures,  is  responsible  for 
tlie  delinquency  of  youth.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  their  influence  is  bad  and  that  at  least 


they  are  contributing  factors,  sometimes  the 
occasion  for  outbreak.  But  real  causes  are 
more  fundamental,  more  deceivingly  con- 
cealed by  the  very  things  which  satisfy  us 
in  our  search. 

Sam  is  also  a  smoker  and  has  been  for 
seven  years.  His  physical  condition  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  what  tobacco  may 
do  to  young  boys.  It  is  more  difficult  for 
him  to  quit  than  for  an  adult,  no  matter 
how  long  he  may  have  used  the  weed.  To- 
bacco is  used  in  his  home  so  Sam  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  acquiring  the  habit  or  for 
failing  to  break  it.  Lowered  physical  tone 
brings  about  lowered  resistance  to  disease 
and  temptation  alike.  Maybe  Sam  became 
an  offender  because  of  the  unusual  effect  of 
temptation  upon  a  vitiated  physique.  This 
makesa  plausible  diagnosis  and  would  in- 
dicate an  easy  solution  of  the  problem. 
Break  the  habit  and  restore  normal  physical 
fitness  and  the  trick  is  donel  But  the 
writer  is  not  satisfied.  There  are  reasons 
for  Sam's  smoking.  Among  them  we  may 
list  at  least  the  following:  home  environ- 
ment, home  control,  community  complacency 
with  regard  to  the  tobaeco  habit  in  general, 
bad  companions,  unstable  nervous  organi- 
zation, and  lack  of  healthful  boyhood  inter- 
ests. 

The  search  for  probable  causes  and  posi- 
tive and  certain  antecedent  conditions  might 
be  continued  without  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion. Enough  has  been  presented  to  make 
clear  the  point  that  the  finding  of  the  cause 
for  misdeed  is  not  an  easy  matter,  that  cur- 
sory explanation  and  condemnation  may  be 
as  harmful  as  absolute  disregard. 

The  above  is  an  extreme  case,  but  not  as 
rare  as  may  appear.  .\t  any  rate,  practic- 
ally every  case  of  minor  offense  in  school 
room  or  in  community,  every  case  of  moral' 
and  social  delinquency,  may  be  followed  up 
in  the  same  way.  Unless  such  study  is  made, 
those  of  us  who  guide  youth  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  eft'ectiveness  of  our  guidance  or  the 
justice  of  our  penalties  and  rewards. 

The  difficulty  of  making  adequate  provis- 
ion for  such  atypical  children  in  regular 
group  in  the  public  schools  ought  to  be  ap- 
parent. It  is  impossible  to  find  a  single 
cause  or  set  of  causes  and  remove  them 
with  the  expectation  that  aU  will  then  run 
smoothly.  The  only  method  of  handling  is 
to  make  a  comprehensive  and  sympathetic 
analysis  of  each  case  of  significant  delin- 
quency, especially  from  the  sociological  and 
psychological  standpoints,  correct  conditions 
so  far  as  possible,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, provide  the  right  type  of  school  life 
for  the  offender.  In  other  words,  we  must 
face  the  necessity  in  even  the  smallest  school 
organization  to  study  and  provide  for  the 
exceptional  children,  especially  for  those 
who  lack  normal  inhibitions  and  restraints 
and  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  ordi- 
nary ideals  of  social  living. 

In  the  education  of  such  children,  in  fact 
of  any  children,  especially  through  the  ado- 
lescent period,  the  requirement  of  subjects 
simply  because  they  seem  to  afford  a  kind 
of  discipline  must  give  way  to  the  offering 
of  vocational  guidance,  physical  education, 
and  the  providing  of  compelling  and  lasting 
healthy  mental  interests,  interests  which  may 
come  from  a  sane  introduction  to  the  world 
as  it  is  through  physical  and  social  science, 
from  a  study  of  life's  possibilities  in  citi- 
zenship, in  vocation,  and  in  culture.     How- 
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ever,  it  must  be  realized  that  real  culture  is 
not  the  result  of  exacting  manipulation  of 
difficult  symbols  in  an  uninteresting  and  im- 
practical manner,  but  is  the  product  of  com- 
petency and  efficiency  with  reference  to  so- 
cial-civic relations,  with  reference  to  voca- 
tion, and  with  reference  to  life  's  real  values. 
One  is  not  educated  who  does  not  know 
values.  Such  competency  and  efficiency  does 
not  come  from  manipulative  drill  upon  facts 
and  processes  remotely  related  to  life  as  it 
now  is,  a  sort  of  pedagogical  legerdemain, 
but  follows  from  the  application  of  specific 
information  and  the  development  of  useful 
habits  in  morals,  in  citizenship,  in  vocation, 
and  is  based  upon  a  body  fit  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  life  in  which  disease  and 
temptation  find  equal  opportunity  where 
health  tone  is  lessened.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
extreme  to  say  that  a  secondary  school  which 
fails  to  provide  for  civic  vocational  guid- 
ance and  physical  education  is  a  relatively 
inefficient  social  instrument  no  matter  what 
its  other  requirements  and  provisions  may 
be.  A.  P.  Kephart   (Dep.  Ed.) 


SKETCHES 

I. 

Miss  Kirkland  was  a  product  of  the  old 
south.  When  she  came  to  our  college  at 
its  foundation,  she  contributed  to  its  organ- 
ization the  best  of  the  ' '  old  order. ' '  Uncle 
William,  the  dormitory  janitor,  gave  an 
impressionistic  picture  of  her  when  he  said; 
' '  I  loves  to  hear  the  swish-swish  of  Ole 
Miss 's  skirts. ' '  T  can  see  her  now,  with 
stately,  measured  tread,  making  her  royal 
progress  down  the  dormitory  corridor,  a 
troop  of  rollicking,  irreverent  freshmen  in 
her  wake,  imitating  her  undulating  motions. 

Our  "Lady  Principal"  had  a  largeness 
of  character  which  enabled  her  "to  see 
life  steadily  and  see  it  whole. ' '  She  had 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  good  sense  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  students,  which  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  occasional  errata.  Her  sympathy 
with  them  and  her  true  feminine  comprehen- 
sion show'ed  itself  especially  in  their  social 
life.  One  evening  when  some  of  the  stu- 
dents were  receiving  masculine  visitors  in 
their  parlor,  a  friend  and  contemporary, 
who  lacked  Miss  Kirkland 's  fine  sense  of 
humor,  called  upon  her.  As  the  two  ladies 
sat  in  the  Lady  Principal 's  sitting  room, 
opposite  the  students'  parlor.  Miss  X,  point- 
ing to  Miss  Kirkland 's  closed  door,  re- 
marked: "Ah,  Miss  Kirkland,  in  our  day 
this  would  not  have  been  allowed. ' '  To 
which  Miss  Kirkland  replied:  "No,  Miss 
X,  and  behold  the  result!" 

Miss  Kirkland 's  native  sprightliness,  her 
graciousness  of  speech  and  manner  stood 
her  in  good  stead  at  social  functions. 
Whether  the  occasion  was  a  visit  from  the 
Governor,  or  the  Legislative  Committee — 
impoi-tant  events  to  us — or  a  Junior-Senior 
reception,  she  presided  with  equal  dignity 
and  charm.  Her  genius,  her  value  to  the 
institution,  was  in  presiding,  not  in  this  lim- 
ited sense,  but  in  the  larger  sense  of  making 
herself  and  what  she  stood  for  felt ;  of  hav- 
ing quiet  convictions,  and  of  keeping  the 
even  tenor  of  her  way  regardless  of  criti- 
cism. 

In  a  state  institution  like  ours,  which 
draws  its  patronage  from  all  sections  and 
conditions  of  the  state,  Miss  Kirkland 's  in- 


fluence meant  much.  Her  nice  sense  of  pro- 
priety, her  good  taste,  her  dignity  and  poise, 
were  the  tranquil  and  refining  touch  in  the 
midst  of  the  rush  of  the  busy  routine  life. 
II. 

To  the  stranger  within  the  gates  New 
York  speaks  a  various  language.  She  is 
all  things  to  all  men.  To  the  literary  en- 
thusiast her  chief  ministry,  perhaps,  is  that 
of  interpreter. 

To  this  one  has  only  to  remain  in  his 
four-square  apartment  room,  which,  since 
he  is  the  author  of  his  own  doom,  no  prison 
is.  Here  many  meanings  flash  upon  that  in- 
ward eye.  "Circumscribed  and  circum- 
vented" becomes  transparently  clear.  The 
situation  of  the  Helvetians  which  childish 
innocence  thought  Caesar  intended  for  trans- 
lation, not  comprehension,  is  now  illuuii- 
uated.  ' '  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the 
nature  of  the  place, "  "  bound  within  nar- 
row limits,"  are  now  explained  by  the  aid 
of  sensory  images. 

A  wealth  of  such  experience  once  befell 
me  in  an  apartment  in  which  limbo  for  a 
certain  season  I  was  east.  For  sights  and 
sounds  commend  me  to  a  court  room.  Here 
with  no  effort  on  my  part  I  could  hear  the 
whole  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  ranging  from 
the  florid  aria  on  the  sixth  floor  above  to 
the  wheezing  tenor  of  the  steam  piano  in 
the  court  below,  and  the  basso  profundo 
of  the  voluble  Italian  shoemaker  in  the  cel- 
lar down  under  the  earth. 

I  could  now  read  Vignette  of  Manhattan 
with  appreciation.  As  for  sights,  I  for- 
bear; but  in  the  light  of  new  experience  I 
took  up  Browning's  Youth  and  An.  While 
I  read  the  odors  pungent  and  poignant,  from 
the  two  restaurants  below,  assailed  my  nos- 
trils. But  how  could  Dumas  have  dwelt  lov- 
ingly upon  the  reminiscent  whiflfs  of  onion 
and  garlic  wafted  from  old  Paris.  This 
passes  understanding.  It  was  Charles 
Lamb,  I  think,  who  often  felt  disposed  to 
say  grace  on  occasions  other  than  his  meals. 
It  is  something  of  this  grateful  heart  I 
often  feel,  not  only  for  "friends,  food  and 
raiment, ' '  but  ' '  for  all  other  benefits  of  His 
Merciful  Providence,"  in  which  latter  lib- 
eral category  I  am  pleased  to  include  New 
York.  Martha  E.  Winfield. 


THE  "NEW"  DORMITORY 

Over  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  where 
the  pasture  begins,  there  is  a  flat-roofed, 
three-story  brick  building,  with  many  win- 
dows— a  dormitory,  to  be  exact — cheerful 
and  dignified.  It  shelters  and  protects  more 
than  a  hundred  young  women.  But  among 
the  galaxy  of  other  college  edifices,  each 
crowned  with  an  honorable  title,  this  alone 
is  nameless.  From  very  necessity's  sake, 
because  it  is  so  frequently  demanded  of  one 
where  she  sleeps  and  where  her  accoutre- 
ments are  housed,  the  occupants  of  this  new- 
building  have  been  forced  to  the  makeshift 
designation — ' '  New. ' ' 

Now,  in  the  old  days,  the  term  "new" 
being  interpreted  on  the  campus,  meant  one 
only  thing — a  new  girl,  just  arrived  from 
somewhere,  awed  j'et  eager,  tearfully  uncer- 
tain, yet  sternly  resolved !  ' '  New ' '  meant 
a  new  girl.  But  in  these  latter  days  the 
meaning  of  this  ancient  and  cherished  term 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  become  somewhat 
clouded.     "New"   may  mean  a  Freshman; 


it  may  mean  a  dormitory;  it  may  mean — 
faith!  what  mayn't  it  mean!  To  hear  a< 
senior  gracely  state,  ' '  I  live  at  New ' ' — 
one  is  conscious  of  a  mental  effort  to  re- 
adjust. 

Again,  a  little  deeper  among  the  trees, 
very  near  to  "New"  ("meaning  dormitory) 
and  very  similar  to  it,  another  "new"  dor- 
mitory is  nearing  completion.  In  all  sin- 
cerity, we  would  be  saved  from  confusion 
worse  confused ! 

Two  years  ago,  or  was  it  longer?  the 
alumnae  passed  a  resolution  asking  the 
board  of  directors  to  honor  this  building  by 
naming  it  the  Anna  Howard  Shaw  Build- 
ing. May  we  not  again  respectfully  call 
their  attention  to  it?  Especially,  since  al- 
ready more  than  one  new  applicant  has 
asked  to  have  a  room  in  the  Shaw  Building. 

Doctor  Shaw  belonged  to  higher  education 
for  women.  She  was  a  college  woman  in  a 
day  when  college  women  were  few.  She  was 
a  graduate  of  a.  theological  seminary  when 
she  was  the  only  woman  in  the  class,  and 
when  she  had  to  fight  for  the  recognition  of 
her  right  to  be  there.  She  was  a  graduate 
of  a  medical  college  when  women  physicians 
were  not  particularly  welcomed.  Teacher, 
preacher,  physician  she  was;  and  finally,  an 
orator  from  whose  lips  fell  words  of  gold; 
and  a  writer  through  whose  pen  were  dis- 
tilled words  of  facile  grace  and  trenchant 
meaning.  By  her  struggles  and  her  tri- 
umphs, she  blazed  through  the  jungle  of  tra- 
dition and  prejudice  a  certain  path  for  all 
women  into  the  realms  of  the  intellectual.  So 
it  is  fitting  that  Barnard  College  has  estab- 
lished the  Anna  Howard  Shaw  School  of 
Citizenship ;  that  Bryn  Mawr  and  the  Wo- 
man's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  have 
already  endowed  chairs  in  her  memory. 

Dr.  Shaw  belonged  alfo  to  people  of  every 
degree  of  development,  for  she  spent  her 
marvelous  equipment  and  her  long  life  in  an 
efilort  to  place  in  the  hands  of  all  the  people 
a  symbol  of  democracy  and  equality — the 
vote.  So  it  is  equally  fitting  that  one  of 
the  public  schools  in  New  York  City  has 
been  named  the  Anna  Howard  Shaw  Pub- 
lic School. 

But  besides  all  this,  she  ioved  North  Caro- 
lina; she  loved  our  college.  During  the  last 
years  of  her  life  she  was  on  se\"eral  occa- 
sions our  guest  and  speaker.  For  several 
,^ears  before  her  death,  the  student  liody 
regularly  sent  to  her  on  ier  birthday,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  a  birthday  gift.  At  commence- 
ment, 1919,  she  delivered  the  address  to  the 
graduating  class,  wearing  the  decoration  re- 
ceived the  day  before  from  Secretary  Baker 
for  distinguished  service  during  the  war. 
She  had  broken  other  engagements  she  told 
us  that  she  might  once  again  be  among  ' '  her 
own  girls. ' '  A  few  short  weeks  later  she 
had  passed  on. 

Dr.  Shaw 's  home,  at  Moylan,  Pa.,  is  sit- 
uated in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  trees, 
brought  together  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  She  called  it  her  "Forest  of 
Arden. "  After  our  new-  dormitory  has 
been  officially  recognized  the  Anna  Howard 
Shaw  Building,  let  us  hang  her  portrait  on 
its  walls;  then  around  its  doors  let  us  plant 
cuttings  from  the  "Forest  of  Arden,"  and 
in  perpetuating  in  our  own  midst  the  mem 
ory  of  one  of  America 's  greatest  women, 
who  was  our  personal  friend,  also  bestow 
upon  ourselves  dignity  and  honor. 

Clara  B.  Bykd. 
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To  the  Alumnae: 

In  my  opinion,  the  last  legislature  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  your  alma  mater  and  in  the  service 
that  she  will  be  able  to  render  to  the  people 
of  the  state.  The  appropriation  for  support 
and  maintenance  was  nearly  doubled,  and 
$875,000  were  provided  for  the  enlargement 
and  permanent  improvement  of  the  plant. 
Possibly  more  important  than  the  appro- 
priations was  the  spirit  shown  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  misinterpret  their  attitude  when  I  state 
that  every  one  manifested  a  determination 
to  enlarge  all  of  the  state's  educational 
institutions  until  every  boy  and  girl  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  for  higher  training 
would  be  provided  for. 

It  is  true  that  the  legislature  did  not 
think  best  to  make  provision  for  the  twenty 
million  requested.  The  legislature  did,  how- 
ever, lay  the  foundation  for  this  larger 
growth  of  the  institutions,  whicli  in  my 
judgment  will  be  continued  and  finished  by 
succeeding  legislatures.  The  responsibility 
is  therefore  to  a  large  extent  transferred 
from  the  legislature  to  the  institutions  them- 
selves. In  spirit  and  service  they  must  enter 
this  larger  field  and  do  their  part  in  the 
enlighteuiTient  iuifl  upbuilding  of  a  great 
commonwealth. 

Tlicse  things  were  all  made  possible  by 
the  loyal  devotion  and  work  of  our  alumnae 
and  otlier  friends,  and  I  an\  writing  these 
few  lines  to  express  to  the  alumnae  and 
friends  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the  ex- 
cellent service  they  have  rendered  this  Col- 
lege. My  gratitude  at  this  time  is  simply 
unbounded.  It  is  my  hope  that  your  alma 
mator  will  face  the  new  era  thoroughly  ded- 
icated to  tlie  higli  purpose  of  reudoring  gen- 
uine service   to  all  our  people. 

Very  siucevcly  yours, 

J.  I.  FOUST. 


"AND  WE  ALL  WENT  DOWN  TO 
RALEIGH  TO  BE  TAXED" 

' '  Who  are  y  on  ?  " 
"We're  the  delegation 
Seeking  legislation 
And  a  fair  appropriation 
For  higher  education. ' ' 

"Where?" 

' '  In  the  Old  North  State. ' ' 

'  •  When  ? ' ' 

' '  Now ! ' ' 

With  these  intents  and  purposes  did  we 
board  the  "Educational  Special"  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  22  and  fare  forth  to 
give  the  evidence  of  our  presence  that  even- 
ing at  the  citizens'  hearing  before  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Legislature.  The  special 
(rain,  carrying  diner,  was  operated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Greensboro  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  carried  down  to  Raleigh  not 
(..nly  a  strong  delegation  of  representativ- 
Greensboro  citizens,  but  men  and  women 
from  points  farther  west.  Merely  to  say 
that  Eotarians  and  Kivranians  were  ' '  among 
those  present"  is  sufficient  guarantee  that 
song,  merriment  and  laughter  went  along 
with  the  high  and  serious  purpose  of  our 
.iourney. 

The  entire  official  force  of  the  College, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  the  faculty,  was 
included.  The  treasu]er — one  of  the  three 
charter  members  still  ' '  in  the  service ' ' — de- 
cided at  the  last  minute  that  he  could  not 
stay  behind;  so  in  a  moment  of  wild  haste 
he  placarded  his  office  door  with  the  stirring 
legend,  "On  to  Raleigh!  Open  in  the 
morning, ' '  and  hurried  out.  One  had  faint 
and  far  away  recollections  of  some  such 
burning  patriotic  utterance  as  ' '  On  to  Rich- 
mond! "  or  "On  to  Santiago !  ' '  And  in 
truth,  history  was  made  in  Raleigh  that 
night. 

Another  of  the  group  from  the  college 
was  Mrs.  Mclver,  whom  we  like  to  claim  as 
among  our  ' '  charter  members ' ' — keenly  in- 
terested as  she  is  in  the  largest  development 
of  the  institution. 

After  reaching  Raleigh,  we  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Every  seat  was  soon  filled,  and 
many  interested  persons  stood.  Senator 
McCoin  and  Representative  Everett  pre- 
sided, but  in  compliment  to  the  number  of 
women  in  the  audience,  Representative  Ev- 
erett gave  his  chair  to  Miss  Exum  Clement. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Scales  had  charge  of  the  case 
for  the  citizens.  He  held  in  his  hands,  he 
said,  in  first  addressing  the  committee,  au- 
thoritative estimates  aggregating  $20,000,- 
000,  showing  the  inuucdiate  and  urgent  needs 
of  the  various  state  institutions;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  citizens  gathered  there  was 
to  urge  the  legislature  to  appropriate  the 
entire  amount  during  this  assembly.  Mr. 
C.  R.  Wliarton,  of  Greensboro,  was  iiio  first 
speaker  presented.  Following  him  for  the 
next  two  hours,  came  representatives  from 
every  section  of  the  state — from  the  east 
and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south — a.u- 
tliorized  to  speak  for  Chambers  of  Com- 
nuM-ce,  for  Rotary  Clubs,  for  Kiwanis  Clubs, 
for  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  for  the 
Junior  Order,  for  Women's  Clubs,  for  prac- 
tically every  type  of  organization  in  the 
state — all  pleading  witli  one  voice  that  the 
development  of  tlie  youth  of  the  present 
and  the  cliildien  of  the  future  might  not  be 


arrested  by  lack  of  educational  advantages. 
It  was  a  wonderful  demonstration.  Indeed 
the  movement  for  higher  education  reached 
almost  the  proportion  of  a  crusade — the 
very  essence  of  which  was  unselfish  patriot 
ism.  All  the  more  remarkable  because  in 
the  final  analysis  it  was  an  appeal  from 
the  people  to  the  legislature  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  paying  more  taxes  to  furnish  a 
larger  amount  of  state  aid.  North  Caro- 
lina, down  near  the  foot  of  the  educational 
system,  begging  to  be  lifted  with  one  pow- 
erful movement  of  the  lever  to  a  place  near 
the  top,   and  willing  to  pay  the  price! 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Hook,  representing  10,000  club 
women,  made  a  deep  impression  with  her 
stirring  message;  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Swift, 
one  of  our  own  alumnae,  spoke  forcefully 
in  behalf  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association 
of  the  state. 

The  final  action  of  the  legislature  is  com- 
mon information.  Although  the  full  amount 
needed  was  not  appropriated,  we  have  the 
promise  of  the  Budget  Commission  to  com- 
plete the  program  at  the  next  assembly. 

It  would  seem  that  everybody  who  had 
even  an  infinitesimal  part  in  the  undertak- 
ing ought  to  be  thanked  by  somebody:  but 
when  one  really  thinks  about  it,  it  is  hard 
to  decide  who  after  all  ought  to  be  thanked, 
or  who  ought  to  do  the  thanking,  since  we 
did  the  work  all  together^  and  did  it  for 
what  belongs  to  us  all  together — oar  own 
institutions.  But  as  alumnae  we  would  like 
the  privilege  of  saying  among  ourselves  that 
we  feel  a  special  pride  in  the  leadership  of 
our  own  president,  and  a  special  gratitude 
to  certain  members  of  the  legislature,  whose 
names  are  inseparably  linked  with  the  move- 
ment for  higher  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Claba  B.  Btkd. 


SIGNIFICANT  POINTS  OF  THE 
STATE  COUNCIL   OF 
ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  third  annual  conference  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Council  of  English  Teachers 
met  at  the  College  March  4th  and  5th.  The 
attendance  was  large  and  representative  of 
I  he  best  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
state. 

Dr.  Allan  Abbott,  of  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  was  the  speaker  Fri- 
day evening,  and  was  present  as  a  stimulat- 
ing force  through  all  the  sessions  Saturday. 
On  Friday  evening  Dr.  Abbott  gave  a  most 
comprehensive  and  suggestive  address  on  the 
work  of  the  English  teacher  from  the  social 
viewpoint,  emphasizing  that  the  teaching  of 
English  composition  and  literature  should 
find  an  outlet  beyond  the  school  door.  On 
Saturday  there  were  vital  discussions  of 
such  English  problems  as  double  marking, 
high  school  journalism  (^whieh  the  Council 
thought  splendid  as  a  composition  stimulus, 
but  not  as  a  meaJis  of  making  journalists), 
the  triangular  debate,  ad\-isabiUty  of  teach- 
ing the  liistory  of  literature  in  the  high 
schools,  and  others. 

The  most  far-reaching  discussion  grew  out 
of  the  question  of  minimum  essentials  in 
Kuglish.  The  Council  is  beginning  its  Larg- 
est constructive  work  in  studying  this  sub- 
ject. X  committee  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege teachers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  new 
president,    will    confer    with    all    the    high 
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schools  and  colleges  of  the  state  relative  to 
minimum  essentials  in  English.  This  report 
of  the  committee  will  then  be  published  by 
the  Council  and  distributed  to  the  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

Everyone  at  the  conference  felt  that  the 
North  Carolina  State  Council  of  English 
teachers  had  not  only  justified  its  existence, 
but  had  confidently  prophesied  its  future 
usefulness. 

OfSeers  of  the  ensuing  year  are  als  fol- 
lows: Miss  Rennie  Peele,  Goldsboro  High 
School,  president;  Prof.  C.  A.  Hibbard, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  vice-presi- 
dent; Miss  Annie  Beam,  Greensboro  High 
School,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Prof.  R.  H. 
Thornton,  North  Carolina  College,  reportor- 
ial  secretary,  and  Prof.  A.  C.  Hall,  Prof. 
E.  P.  Shewmoke,  and  Miss  Laura  Tillet 
members  of  executive  committee. 

A.  C.  Hall. 


WILSON  COUNTY  MEETING 

We  often  receive  interesting  accounts  of 
meetings  held  by  different  branches  of  our 
Alumnae  and  Former  Students  Association, 
and  wish  that  we  had  space  to  publish  these 
and  other  news  clippings  in  regard  to  our 
work,  especially  those  meetings  which  were 
held  during  the  educational  campaign. 
Since  we  do  not  have  room  tor  all,  we  hope 
to  have  some  of  the  most  interesting  in  our 
paper.  Below  is  an  account  of  a  meeting 
held  some  time  ago  in  Wilson  County. 

Wilson,  N.  C,  Dec.  6,  1920. 
Dear  Alumnae:  Had  you  been  so  fortu 
nlate  as  to  have  been  living  in  Wilson  Coun- 
ty in  April  of  this  year,  you  would  have 
been  a  guest  at  a  very  enjoyable  party 
given  by  Miss  Edwina  Lovelace,  of  the  town 
of  Wilson.  You  would  perhaps  have  won- 
dered why  Miss  Lovelace  chose  to  invite  so 
many  folk  of  so  varying  ages  and  interests, 
all  of  whom  you  liked!  You  would  have 
ceased  to  wonder  when  you  saw  that  each  of 
the  twenty-five  or  thirty  present,  like  your- 
self was  an  alumna  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women.  However  much  doubt 
there  might  have  been  concerning  the  ob- 
ject of  meeting  there  was  none  about  the 
procedure  when  once  they  got  together. 
Mrs.  Giles  Winstead  (AUie  Parsons,  '12) 
Vfas  'immediately  and  unanimously  chosen 
president.  Eva  Lucas,  '16,  of  Lucama,  was 
elected  vice-president;  Edwina  Lovelace, 
'16,  secretary;  and  Clara  Daniel,  treasurer. 
In  May,  Theresa  Williams,  '19,  invited 
us  to  meet  with  her,  and  Miss  Ethel  Bol- 
linger, whose  services  as  secretary  of  our 
state  Alumnae  Association  we  have  all  come 
to  appreciate,  told  us  of  the  plans  for  the 
Alumnae  Home.  A  pledge  to  raise  Wilson 
County's  quota  of  $1500  was  enthusiastic- 
ally subscribed.  Although  our  plans  so  far 
have  not  met  with  any  great  success,  we 
hope  to  realize  a  large  portion  of  the  quota 
by  spring. 

For  the  past  two  months  the  entire  ener- 
gies of  our  branch  have  been  directed  toward 
the  creation  of  a  sentiment  for  the  proposed 
increased  appropriation  for  educational  pur- 
poses. As  the  time  draws  near  for  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  our  legis- 
lative committee,  along  with  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  A.  and  E.,  will  double  the 
pressure    brought    on    those    who    have    the 


power  to  effect  this  budget  and  on  those 
who  must  bear  the  added  expense.  As  yet 
all  seems  favorable. 

We    hope    to    get    off    our    box    for   the 
alumnae  bazaar  veiy  soon  now. 
With  best  wishes  to  each  of  you,  we  are, 
Sixty-eight  Members  of  the  Wilson 
County  Alumnae  Association. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 

COLLEGE 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown,  of  Chad- 
bourn,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  our  College  for  the  past 
several  years,  we  have  the  following  new 
members,  nominated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
filling  the  vacancies  of  Mr.  Hugh  Chatham, 
of  Por3.yth  County;  Mr.  Junius  D.  Grimes, 
of  Beaufort  County;  and  Mr.  A.  A.  P.  Sea- 
well,  of  Lee  County,  which  will  occur  on 
March  1st,  1922:  Mrs.  E,  J.  Reynolds,  of 
Forsyth;  Mrs.  Junius  D.  Grimes,  of  Beau- 
fort; and  Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  of  Richmond 
County. 


REPORT  ON  CLASS  MEMBER- 
SHIP CAMPAIGN 

The  fees  have  been  coming  in  nicely  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  over  three  hundred 
alumnae  having  responded  to  the  class  mem- 
bership campaign  during  the  past  month. 
So  far  the  report  stands  as  follows : 

Class  Association  Members 

1893  2 

1894  3 

1895 5 

1896     '     5 

1897 9 

1898     10 

1899     8 

1900     .' 4 

1901     2 

1902     6 

1903     7 

1904     10 

1905     9 

1906     6 

1907     16 

1908 13 

1909     •. 7 

1910     10 

1911     '. 10 

1912     13 

1913     *17 

1914     *21 

1915     9 

1916     16 

1917  *15 

1918  *19 

1919  *23 

1920  *35 


COMMENCEMENT 

We  are  looking  forward  to  celebrating 
our  second  '  ^  Alumnae  Day ' '  on  Saturday, 
June  4th,  during  commencement  week. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  a  full  day  bat 
we  want  suggestions  from  you  as  to  how 
we  can  have  the  most  enjoyable  and  profit- 
able Alumnae  Day  that  we  have  ever  had. 


We  feel  sure  that  you  can  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  business  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  at  ten  o  'clock  Saturday  morning,  and 
that  you  have  many  ideas  that  you  can 
give  us  at  that  time  which  will  be  of  help 
to  us  for  the  work  in  general. 

We  are  working  now  on  plans  for  your 
comfort  and  pleasure  while  you  are  with  us 
and  if  you  will  only  come  we  will  promise 
you  a  great  day.  Although  it  is  the  year 
for  the  Blue  and  White  reunions,  we  want 
other  classes  to  have  a  large  representation. 
Write  to  all  of  your  old  college  friends  and 
arrange  to  meet  them  here  on  Saturday, 
.June  4th. 

We  want  a  thousand  alumnae  and 
former  students  at  commencement!     Come! 


A  SONG 

There 's  ever  a  rift  in  the  gray  of  the  sky 
With  the  blue  of  heaven  shinin'  thro: 

There's  always  the  rainbow  after  the  storm; 
Always  glad  sunshine  on  morning  dew. 

Day  follows  night :  the  sun  rises  again — 
Hope  always  follows  the  blackest  despair — 

Peace  after  war — rest  after  pain — 

Strength  after  weakness — calm  after  care. 

What  matters  then  if  skies  be  gray? 

Tomorrow  wiU  soon  be  yesterday; 
The  sun  will  shine  and  life  be  more   sweet 

Because  of  the  trials  we've  had  to  meet. 
— Anonymous. 


FACULTY  NOTES 

The  following  article,  recently  appearing 
in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  wiU  be  of 
great  interest  to  many  of  our  alunmae  and 
former  students: 

"It  will  be  of  much  interest  and  satis- 
faction to  Ms  many  friends  in  Greensboro 
and  throughout  North  Carolina  to  learn  of 
the  success  and  achievements  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
Gudger. 

"Dr.  Gudger,  formerly  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Wo- 
men, resigned  in  order  to  accept  an  office 
with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, in  New  York  At  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science,  Dr. 
Gudger  was  elected  a  fellow,  in  recognition 
of  his  activities  in  science.  A  little  later  he 
was  made  an  associate  in  ichthyology  be- 
cause of  his  serrices  to  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  w-hich  office  places 
him  on  the  staff  of  this  institution.  Dr. 
Gudger  has  recently  been  offered  a  position 
of  second  in  command  at  the  New  York 
Aquarium,  but  declined  on  account  of  his 
other  duties.  He  is  at  present  considering 
an  offer  of  a  professorship  in  a  prominent 
college. ' ' 

Miss  Christine  Snyder,  whom  many  of  the 
alumnae  will  remember  with  pleasure,  is  at 
present  living  at  her  home,  22  East  Ave- 
nue, Newark,  N.  J. 

Miss  Hinda  Hill,  formerly  head  of  our 
French  Department,  is  at  present  living  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  where  she  is  very 
happily  located.  Her  address  is  3620  Fourth 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,   California. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

Mary  C.  Wiley,  '94,  is  teaching  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C,  this  year. 

Nannie  Bnrnette,  '96-  '99,  writes  that  her 
work  in  France  was  hospital  work  in  a 
hospital  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
beds,  near  the  town  of  Chammouet.  She 
sailed  on  November  third,  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  Valparaiso,  returning  in  De- 
cember. Her  permanent  address  is  Tar- 
boro. 

The  friends  of  Auvila  Lindsay  Lowe,  '00, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  operation  which 
she  has  recently  undergone  was  very  suc- 
cessful. 

The  following  clipping  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  friends  of  Myrtle  Siler,  '05- '12: 
Chatham  County  boasts  of  the  first  woman 
sheriff  in  the  history  of  North  CaroUna,  Miss 
Myrtle  Siler,  of  Pittsboro,  who  took  the 
oath  of  ofjBce  in  that  city  on  Monday.  She 
was  elected  by  the  commissioners  to  succeed 
Leon  T.  Lane,  who  has  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  the  past  ten  years.  The  former 
sheriif  is  the  Democratic  nominee  for  a  seat 
in  the  North  Carolina  general  assembly. 
Miss  Siler  was  a  visitor  in  Raleigh  on  Tues- 
day and  her  appearp.nce  in  the  capital  city 
the  day  after  her  election  elicited  a  good 
bit  of  interest.  There  are  several  women 
deputy  sheriffs  in  the  state,  but  Miss  Siler 
has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  first 
high   sheriff. 

Margaret  Horsfield,  '06,  is  instructor  in 
romance  languages  at  the  Univjersity  of 
Kentucky  this  winter.  She  writes  that  they 
have  a  student  body  of  over  twelve  hundred 
and  a  faculty  of  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty. 

Vaughn  White  Holoman,  '07,  writes  that 
she  is  helping  prepare  two  A-1  girls  (her 
daughters)  to  enter  the  college  in  a  little 
while. 

Catherine  Vernon,  '12,  in  writing  for  the 
Alumnae  News,  gives  her  'address  as  81  E. 
Sixth  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Maggie  Coble,  '12,  is  a  supervising  teacher 
in  the  Eastern  Training  School  at  Green- 
ville, N.  C. 

Lillian  Crisp,  '13,  is  rural  supervisor  in 
Wayne  County. 

Annie  Scott,  '14,  has  written  interesting- 
ly of  her  work  in  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  in  Peking,  China,  at  the  Powe  Hos- 
pital. She  sa.ys  that  the  compound  in  which 
she  is  located  contains  five  large  homes, 
with  nice  gardens,  boys'  and  girls'  board- 
ing and  day  schools,  and  a  church  and  hos- 
pital. 

Maude  Bunn  Battle,  '14,  has  recently 
moved  to  Ashevillc,  N.  C. 

Iris  Holt  McEwen,  '14,  is  now  living  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  She  writes  that  she  is 
deliglited  with  the  progress  the  college  has 
made  and  is  so  glad  that  she  can  now  be- 
long to  one  of  the  county  organizations. 

Mr.  .1.  Ed.  Kanipe,  of  Marion,  N.  C, 
husband  of  Martha  Decker  Knnipc,  '1.'5,  was 
recently  elected  senator  from  the  thirty-third 
senatorial   district. 

Kathleen  Erwin,  '15,  and  Ruth  Kernodle, 
'17,  are  teaching  English  and  Bible  in  the 
Cliiueso  mission  in  Washington,  D.  C,  after 
olhee   liours. 

Ethel  Monroe,  '17,  is  teaching  in  Wilson, 
N.   ('.,   this  year. 

Hattie  Ross,  '18- '20,  is  doing  sjilendid 
work  with  the  community  schools  for  adults 


in  Roanoke  Rapids  this  year.  She  writes 
that  besides  her  regular  school  work  in  the 
evenings,  she  teaches  eight  women  in  their 
homes  in  the  afternoons,  giving  each  two 
lessons  a  week.  She  visited  the  college  re- 
cently while  attending  the  State  Parent- 
Teachers'  Convention. 

Annie  Lowrie  Bonney,  '19,  is  assistant 
dietitian  at  Philadelphia  General  Hospital. 
Lucy  Crisp,  '19,  Mary  Wooten,  '19,  and 
Elizabeth  Thames,  '19,  were  in  Greensboro 
recently  attending  the  Van  Noppen-Howard 
wedding. 

Mary  Bynum  Paris,  '20,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  in  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

A  newspaper  clipping  of  great  interest 
to  the  many  friends  of  Annie  Vaughan, 
1893- '94  and  1910-'ll,  was  recently  pub- 
lished : 

' '  Miss  Annie  Vaughan,  who  served  in 
France  and  England  during  the  world  war, 
as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker,  has  received  notifi- 
cation from  the  department  at  Washington 
that  she  has  been  awarded  the  medal  of 
the  British  Empire  order.  The  citation 
reads  as  follows :  '  In  recognition  of  meri- 
torious service  rendered  the  allied  cause. ' 
Miss  Vaughan  is  at  present  secretary  of  the 
Greensboro  High  School. ' ' 

Rosa  W.  Bailey,  '96- '98,  is  teaching 
French  and  Latin  in  the"  High  School  at 
Mt.   Gilead,   N.   C. 

Emma  Parker  Maddry,  '99,  writes  from 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  that  after  almost  five  years' 
residence  in  Texas,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
back  home. 

Bessie  Hackney,  '06-  '08,  is  secretary  of 
the  Greensboro  Merchants'  Association. 

Rosa  Lee  Dixon,  '07,  writes  that  she  is 
glad  to  help  '07  win  the  one  hundred  per 
cent  membership  record.  She  says:  "As 
a  class  we  were  rather  too  conceited  for 
our  popularity,  since  we  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  largest  senior  class  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college.  However,  we  have  long 
since  been  forced  to  '  take  a  back  seat ',  as 
many  other  classes  have  exceeded  forty- 
six.  ' ' 

Frances  Lacy,  '08,  will  be  with  the  State 
Department   of   Education   hereafter. 

Claude  Umstead,  '09,  is  now  teaching  in 
Shoshone,  Idaho.  She  writes  that  she  is 
anticipating  a  camping  trip  to  Red  Fish 
Lakes  in  Sawtooth  Mountains  during  the 
latter  part  of  May.  She  then  expects  to 
take  a  trip  through  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
later  enter  Leland  Stanford  University  for 
a   six-weeks'  course. 

Hal  MoiTison,  '09,  is  teaching  in  the 
Reynolds  School  near  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Willard  Powers,  '10,  has  returned  to 
Eutherfordton,  her  home,  after  several 
years  of  government  service  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

MoUie  Townsend,  '07- '12,  is  applying  for 
foreign   mission   service   appointment. 

Eugenia  W.  Purlear,  ']3-']4,  of  Wilkes 
Count.y,  after  having  done  summer  session 
and  correspondence  course  work  in  the  west, 
will  finish  her  University  work  next  year. 

Ivey  Paylor,  '13,  is  finishing  at  Columbia 
in  June. 

Hattie  Motzno,  '13,  is  working  in  Suffolk, 
Va.,  where  she  has  moved  on  account  of 
her  mother's  illness.  She  writes  that  she 
will  attend  the  Blue  and  Wliite  reunion  at 
commencement  if  "there  is  a  ghost  of  a 
chance. ' ' 


Annie  Lee  Stafford,  '19,  Elizabeth  Hy- 
man,  '07,  and  Helen  Bnreh,  '19,  are  teach- 
ing this  year  in  Hobgood,  where  there  is 
a  new  consolidated  school  which  has  grown 
from  a  three-teacher  school  of  last  year  to 
a   six-teacher   school,   plus   a  music    teacher. 

Bess  Parham  Becker,  '18,  is  attending 
medical  college  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Her  address  is  610  East  Liberty  Street,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

Marriages 
August    17,    1920.     Annie    Belle    Ransom, 
'15- '17,  to  Mr.  Robert  L.  Lanahan,  of  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

September  14,  1920.  Elizabeth  Holton, 
'IS- '20,  to  Mr.  Earl  Preston  Yates,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C. 

October,  1920.  Ruth  Joyner,  '11- "12,  to 
Mr.  John  Thomas  Gragg,  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

October,  1920.  Annie  Moran,  '15- '18,  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Brooks  Marsh,  of  Salisbury  N. 
C. 

October  20,  1920.  Pearl  Rainey,  '17,  to 
Mr.  Wade  S.  Buiee,  of  Gastonia;  Margaret 
Morris,  '16- '17,  to  Mr.  Clarence  F.  Spaugh, 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

October  23,  1920.  Roberta  Strudwiek, 
'17- '20,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Roy  Glenn,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C. 

October  27,   1920.     Carson   Yates,  "16- '19, 
to  Mr.  J.  Grier  Hudson,  of  Raleigh,  N.   C. 
November,     1920.     LaUah     Sapp,  '16,     to 
Mr.  WiUiam  Nichols,  of  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

November  10,  1920.  Bessie  Whaley  Bell, 
'15- '16,  to  Dr.  S.  F.  Irvin,  of  New"  Bern, 
N.  C. 

November  11,  1920.  Agnes  Ashley,  '10- 
'13,  to  Mr.  Dennis  Auld,  of  Charleston,  S. 
C. 

November  20,  1920.  Tempo  C.  Boddie, 
'16,  to  Mr.  Paul  J.  Barringer,  of  Sanford, 
N.  C. 

November  25,  1920.  Olivera  Cox,  '17,  to 
Mr.  Troy  Worthington  Rouse,  of  Green- 
ville,  N.   C. 

November  29,  1920.  McBride  Alexander, 
'19,  to  Mr.  Frank  Deaton,  of  StatesviUe, 
N.  C. 

December  1,  1920.     Isabel  Bouldin,  '17,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Edmunds,  of  Lvnchburg,  Va. 
December    1,    1920.     Marion    .Alston,  "14- 
'15,   to   Mr.   Henry   C.   Bourne,   of   Raleieh 
N.  C.  ■  ^  ' 

December  1,  1920.  .\delaide  Van  '  Nop- 
pen,  '19,  to  Mr.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  of  Tar- 
boro,  N.  C. 

December  15,  1920.  Gretchen  .\rnold 
Taylor,  '13,  to  Mr.  Richard  J.  M.  Hobbs, 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

December  16,   1920.     Mary  Cliff  Bennett, 

'11- "13,  to  Mr.  McCalver,  of  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Blanche   Austin,  '07,   is   now   Mrs.   O.   J. 

Thies,   of   612    Providence   Road,  Charlotte, 

N.  C. 

Hallie  Somers,  'le-'l?.  of  WilkeslH>ro,  N. 
C,  was  recently  n\axried  to  Mr.  Garland 
Pfohlia    Oockery,   of   Elkin. 

Margaret  Martin,  '11- '12,  of  Salisbury,  to 
Mr.  James  Turner  Pritchetf,  of  Lenoir. 

EutU  Charles,  '15- '17,  of  Salisbury,  to 
Mr.  C.  Parks  Barringer,  of  Granite  Quarry, 
N.  C. 

Ruth  Harding,  '12- '13,  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Linn, 
of  Landis,  N.  C. 

Emory  Doughton,  '13- '15,  to  Dr.  B.  O. 
Edwards,  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Ola  Stephenson,  '19- '20,  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Wells,  of  Greensboro,  N.  G. 

Bertie  Wayuick,  '17- '19,  to  Mr.  T.  H. 
Eicharcison,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Janie  Lee  Hart,  '11- '13,  to  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Hurst,  of  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

May  Greenfield,  '05- '06,  to  Dr.  John 
Watson,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Eva  Gamble,  '14- '15,  of  Summerfield,  to 
Mr.  Carl  Moore  Futrell,  of  Woodland,  N.  C. 

Lucille  Miehaux,  '12-'13,  of  Greensboro, 
to  Mr.   Norton  Brooker,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Mildred  Moses,  '07-'}l,  of  Chapel  Hill, 
to   Mr.   Louis   Graves,   also   of   Chapel   Hill. 

Mildred  Thorp,  '19,  of  Rocky  Mount,  to 
Robert  .A.  King,  of  Rocky  Mount. 

Julia  May  .Johnson,  '17,  to  Mr.  Jas.  M. 
Wagoner,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Mazie  Kirkpatrick,  '15,  to  Mr.  Gordon 
Gainey,  of  Hope  Mills,  N.  C. 

■     BiKTHS 

October  17,  1920.  Margaret  Spruill, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .James  Franklin 
Spruill.     Mrs.  Spruill  was  Flossie  Harris. 

October  19,  1920.  Roy  Francis  McHugh, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  F.  MellLigh.  Mrs. 
McHugh  was  Nell  Bishop,  '18. 

October  31,  1920.  Edith  Avery  Noble, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Noble. 
Mrs.   Noble   was   Edith   Avery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Smith,  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Winifred,  on  December  12,  1920. 
Mrs.    Smith    was    Winifred    Turlington,  '14. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Graveley,  a  son,  Her- 
bert Carlyle,  Jr.,  on^  January  10,  1921.  Mrs. 
Graveley  was  Lura  Brogden,  '13. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Yount,  a  son,  Marvin 
Edward,  Jr.,  on  December  23rd,  1920.  Mrs. 
Yount  was  Marea  Jordan,  '11. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  a  sou,  Benja- 
min Carl,  Jr.,  on  .January  26,  1921.  Mrs. 
Parker  was  Rosa  Blakeney,  '16. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  Love,  a  son, 
Roderick  Milner,  Jr.,  on  January  28,  1921. 
Mrs.  Love  was  Zoe  Yoder,  '16- '18. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hoyle,  a  son.  Maxwell 
Humphrey,  on  February  4,  1921.  Mrs. 
Hoyle  was  Bright  Ogburn,  '18. 

Miss  Hattie  M.  Bekry  Good  Roads  Builder 

The  following  newspaper  article,  clipped 
from  Annie  Kiser  Bost's  page  in  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  brings  to  the  notice 
of  the  al\imuae  the  splendid  work  which 
Hattie  M.  Berry,  '97,  did  recently  in  con- 
nection with  the  $50,000,000  bond  issue  for 
good  roads  in  North  Carolina: 

Through  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Daily 
News  we  were  asked  to  doff  our  hats  to 
' '  Citizen  Berry, ' '  whose  splendid  work  in 
behalf  of  hard-surfaced  roads  in  North  Car- 
olina has  won  general  recognition.  Through 
the  columns  of  our  woman's  page  we  want 
to  express  the  pride  and  appreciation  that 
every  woman  has  in  Miss  Berry's  achieve- 
ment. She  has  been  one  of  the  moving 
spirits  in  putting  on  a  big  good  roads  pro- 
gram and  in  ttat,  she  has  been  a  most  con- 
genial spirit  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
News,  whose  own  advocacy  of  a  bond  issue 
and  the  construction  of  one  or  two  great 
state  highways  of  permanent  materials  be- 
gan something  like  four  years  ago. 

Miss  Berry,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association,  has 
been  in  Raleigh  throughout  the  legislative 
session,    working,    lobbying,    pleading,    and 


well  nigh  denmnding  that  North  Carolina 
shall  have  a  state  system  of  highways.  And 
with  the  passage  of  the  $50,000,000  bond 
issue  for  good  roads  North  Carolina  is  going 
to  have  a  system  of  highways  which,  by  the 
act  of  the  general  assembly,  has  now  become 
a  state  proposition — state  control,  state 
maintenance  and  state  construction.  In 
other  words,  the  main  highway  is  to  be  a 
state  institution  with  which  the  counties 
have  nothing  to  do.  Miss  Berry  left  Tues- 
day afternoon  for  Chapel  Hill  tremendously 
pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the  bond  issue. 
However,  she  wanted  the  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  releasing  all  taxing  power  of 
the  state  both  as  to  property  and  income 
insofar  as  payment  of  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  of  states  bond  and  limiting  the 
amount  of  debt  that  may  be  incurred  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  assessed  valuation.  In 
other  words.  Miss  Berrj  explained,  it  means 
that  we  are  standing  squarely  behind  our 
obligation. 

In  discussing  the  future  work  of  the 
North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association  with 
the  News  rei^resentative  last  Tuesday  just 
before  leaving  Miss  Berry  said :  "I  have 
had  in  mind  a  plan  of  expanding  the  or- 
ganization to  create  a  iiider  range  of  inter- 
est in  the  state 's  development.  Fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  in  good  roads  will  be  a  tremend- 
ous advertisement  to  the  state,  and  if  prop- 
erl,y  followed  up  by  a  campaign  of  publicity 
it  might  add  to  the  state's  population  of 
desirable  settlers,  and  bring  in  a  great  deal 
of  capital. ' '  Miss  Berry  says  that  North 
Carolina  is  the  fifth  state  in  the  union  to 
authorize  as  much  as  $50,000,000  for  good 
roads  at  one  time.  The  other  four  states 
are  New  York,  Illinois,  California  and  Vir- 
ginia. ' '  Wlien  North  Carolina  comes  to 
the  point, ' '  Miss  Berry  continued,  ' '  when 
she 's  willing  to  levy  a  property  tax  not  only 
for  taking  care  of  bonds,  but  also  for  actual 
construction  work,  she  will  have  placed  her- 
self on  a  sound  economic  basis  in  state  road 
building.  Twenty-six  of  the  more  progres- 
sive states  are  now  levying  a  state  road  tax 
varying  from  4  to  40  cents  on  $100.  It  is 
believed  t"hat  the  North  Carolina  Good 
Roads  Association  has  an  important  func- 
tion to  perform  in  bringing  the  people  of 
the  state  to .  the  point  where  they  will  de- 
maud  a  sound  economic  state  policy  in  road 
building  and  in  keeping  the  people  in  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  the  State  Highway 
Commission  with  its  tremendous  task  ahead. 
With  the  interruption  of  traffic  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  construction  of  main  highways 
there  will  necessarily  follow  mach  misunder- 
standing and  irritation  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  Our  people  must  realize  that  this 
great  construction  job  will  be  carried  out 
by  North  Carolinians  who  have  the  good  of 
the  state  at  heart  and  who  will  do  their 
utmost  to  serve  the  traffic  of  today  while 
providing  a  transportation  system  ade- 
quate to  the  traffic  of  tomorrow. 
A  large  element  of  the  success  we  hope  for 
is,  therefore,  patience  and  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  public  toward 
the  men  and  the  organization  which  it  is 
believed  will  do  their  best  to  serve  North 
Carolina. ' ' 

In  the  past  18  months  Miss  Berry  has 
traveled  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the 
other.  She  has  spoken  in  40  counties,  some- 
times in  several  towns  in  a  county.     She  has 


had  three  women  working  with  her  in  spread- 
ing broadcast  the  gospel  of  good  roads  in  the 
state — Mrs.  Kent  Brown,  Miss  Margaret 
Berry  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Winston — who  visited 
every  county  in  North  Carolina.  In  Bakers- 
ville,  where  it  costs  $3.50  a  ton  to  haul  coal 
four  miles  and  where  everything  that  is  used 
has  to  be  hauled  that  distance,  the  women, 
particularly,  implored  her  to  keep  hammering 
on  North  Carolina's  legislative  body  nntil 
they're  given  better  roads.  From  the  al- 
most impassable  mountain  roads  to  the  sand 
hills  of  the  eastern  section  Miss  Berry  has 
traveled  over  them  all,  coming  to  the  legis- 
lature armed  with  some  very  concrete  facts 
and  figures  about  North  Carolina  roads.  At 
the  hearing  of  the  good  roads  bill,  when  Miss 
Berry  was  introduced,  so  great  was  the  pub- 
lic's appreciation' of  her  untiring  efforts  and 
the  valuable  service  she  has  rendered,  that 
she  was  greeted  by  a  great  wave  of  ap- 
plause, the  legislators  and  people  crowding 
the  galleries  rising  to  their  feet  to  do  her 
honor.  Miss  Berry's  right  hand  man  was 
Dr.  Mary  Martin  Sloop,  who  came  down  to 
Raleigh  all  the  way  from  Avery  County  to 
tell  from  the  abundance  of  her  own  ten 
years'  experience  in  living  in  that  isolated, 
mountainous  region  what  good  roads  will 
mean  to  the  people  of  her  section.  ' '  Why, 
it  means  good  schools,  accessibility  to  mar- 
kets, direct  connection  with  the  outside 
world!  Why,  it  means  life  to  the  people 
up  there !  ' '  Miss  Berry  said  in  her  enthusi- 
asm. 

' '  And  how  did  you  happen  to  become  the 
good  roads  enthusiast  that  you  are?"  Miss 
Berry  was  asked,  for  it 's  rather  a  natural 
thing  to  want  to  know  how  people  's  hobbies 
originate.  However,  Miss  Berry 's  love  for 
hard-surfaced  highways  is  not  her  hobby; 
it  is  her  profession.  She  became  interested 
in  the  work  in  1902 — 18  or  19  years  ago, 
when  she  began  working  with  the  geological 
survey,  a  state  department  located  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  While  Dr. 
Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  head  of  the  survey,  was 
in  the  army,  he  asked  that  Miss  Berry  be  ap- 
pointed the  administrative  officer  of  the  sur- 
vey. Miss  Berry  was  connected  with  this 
work  for  17  years  and  it  was  there  that  the 
Good  Roads  Association  of  North  Carolina 
was  started.  For  the  past  18  months  she 
has  served  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Association. 

Miss  Berry  fought  out  the  state  system 
of  highways  in  the  1919  legislature  and  saw 
what  was  needed  to  get  it  across  and  crystal- 
lize sentiment  along  some  definite  lines.  The 
state  road  law  passed.  The  advocates  were 
privileged  to  take  advantage  of  federal  aid 
and  use  the  state  automobile  funds  partly 
for  this  purpose.  The  North  Carolina  Good 
Roads  Association  has  been  financed  through 
$5  memberships  and  individual  contributions 
and  has,  therefore,  cost  the  state  nothing. 
Miss  Berry's  connection  with  the  geological 
survey  gave  her  the  technical  training  she 
needed  in  her  work  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Good  Roads  Association,  the  organiza- 
tion largely  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
the  $50,000,000  bond  issue  for  good  roads. 
She  is  a  capable,  skilled,  efficient  woman  of 
remarkable  managerial  ability  and  the  mag- 
nificent service  she  has  rendered  the  state  on 
behalf  of  the  good  roads  program  has  been 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  determin- 
ing facts  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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I  The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women 


Culture      Scholarship      Service      Self- Support 

offers  to  Women  a  Liberal  Education,  Equipment  for  Womanly  Service, 
Professional  Training  for  Remunerative  Employment 


Three  well-planned  courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
Science  and  Music. 

Special  courses  in  Education;  in  Domestic  Science, 
Household  Art  and  Economics;  in  Music;  and  in  the 
Commercial  Branches. 

Teachers  and  Graduates  of  other  colleges  provided  for 
in  both  regular  and  special  courses. 


Equipment  modern,  including  furnished  dormitories, 
library,  laboratories,  literary  society  halls,  gymnasium, 
music  rooms,  teachers'  training  school,  infirmary,  model 
laundry,  central  heating  plant,  and  open  air  recreation 
grounds. 

Dormitories  furnished  by  the  State.  Board  at  actual 
cost.  Expenses — board,  laundry,  tuition — J305.00  a  year. 
Tuition  free  to  those  who  pledge  themselves  to  become 
teachers. 


Fall  Term  Opens  in  September 


Summer  Term  Begins  in  June 


For  catalogue  and  other  information,  address 

JULIUS  L  FOUST,  President,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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DICK'S  LAUNDRY  CO. 


All  kinds  of  garments,  furs  and  house- 
hold draperies  cleaned.     Prompt  and 
efficient  service   and   moderate 
charges.      Parcel  post  pack- 
ages   receive    prompt 
attention. 


DICK'S  LAUNDRY  CO. 

1 1 1  West  Market  Street 
-GREENSBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

CONFIDENCE 


For  twelve  years  the  name   "  Dobson-Sills" 

on   Boots  and  Slippers  has  meant  the  best 

Footwear. 
Each   season  we  create  New   Fashions  and 

today  we  have  one  of  the  best  equipped 

shoe  stores  in  the  South. 
You    will    find   here   Footwear   of   unusual 

beauty  and  tested  worth. 
Your  patronage  is  appreciated. 


SHOES —  HQSi  ERY  jbo' 

GREENSBORO  ^  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


JOS.  J.  STONE  &  CO. 
printers 
gjHders 

Greensboro.    N.  C. 


WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS 

in  caring-  for  the  accounts 

of  women 

Consult  us  at  any  time  about 

Savings  or  Investments 

ATLANTIC  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Capital       .     .     =     .        $1,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Profits     -        360,000.00 


X^essage  to  the  i^lumnae 

The  Ellis  Stone  store  is  no  farther  from  vour  home 
than  the  nearest  mail  box. 

with  the  alisolnte 
■I  the 

BEST  OBTAINABLE  MERCHANDISE 
at  an  unusual  moderation  in  price        Write  us   for 
samples-we  will  cheerfully  mail  them  to  you, 

ELLIS,  SXOIME  &  COIVIPAMY 

The  Score  of  Qualily  Grcrn.boio.  N.  C. 

Another  store  HI  Ou.h.m 


Wrist   W^atches.    Diamonds 
and  Silver 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO  MAIL  ORDERS 

SCHIFFMAN  JEWELRY  COMPANY 
ODELL'S,  Incorporated 

Aihleiic  Goods,  Sii'cntcrs,  Cameras,  and 

Pholographic  Supplies 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Special  nllenlion  will  be  given  mail  orders 
for  Clirislmas  Cards  and  Books 

Wills  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

Greensboro,  X.  C. 

W.  Perry  Re.ve..  M.  D.  Chirle.  R.  Re.ve,.  M    D. 

DR5.  REAVES  &  REAVES 

EYE.  EAR.  NOSE  AND  THROAT 

OFFICE  AND   INFIRMARY 

REAVES  BUILDING 

PHONE  30 

The  Qreensboro  National  Bank 

OF  QREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Solicits  your  account,  no  itiatter  how  small 

or  how  large,     t^lad  to  ijive  you  any 

banking  accoinmodalion  in  our 

power. 
Corner  Elm  and  Waahln^ton  Strarts 


